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DIG EGYPT 

Support the work of The 
Valley of the Kings 
Toundation—a notforprofit 
organisation dedicated to the 
study and preservation of one of 
the greatest archaeological sites 



in the world. 

See page 35 for details 


A new rock-cut shrine in the Valley of the Kings—as first uncovered by the ARTP team south of the 
tomb of Horemheb on 26 February 2002. Fora full report on this exciting find see page 29 


Five o’clock shadow 

page 27 



Re-excavation of ‘Gold Tomb’ now 

COMPLETED—WITH SURPRISING RESULTS 



Almost a century after its 
discovery (by Theodore 
Davis’s excavator, Edward 
Ayrton) the so-called ‘Gold 
Tomb’ (KV56) has now been 
completely re-excavated by 
The Amarna Royal Tombs 
Project. Three seasons of 
painstaking work have paid 


off handsomely, producing 
much material missed during 
Ayrton’s initial clearance 
(including further items of 
gold jewellery) and evidence 
for the tomb’s original design 
and employment during the 
late 18th Dynasty. 

Full report: page 31 
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What is the Valley of the Kings 
Foundation? 



The Valley of the Kings Foundation, 
brainchild of Nicholas Reeves and Piers 
Litherland, was set up in 1998 with the 
following aims: to assist in the exploration, 
documentation and preservation of this 
site’s royal and private tombs and related 
archaeology; and to record the social 
history of those who have explored there. 

Exploration and recording 
Despite the intense interest shown in the 
Valley of the Kings over the centuries, it 
remains, from an archaeological point of 
view, remarkably little known. The tombs 
themselves have been planned and 
documented, but little specific context 
exists for understanding the process of 
their siting, quarrying, stocking, 
concealment, robbery and the subsequent 
dismantling of the tomb furnishings. 
Landscape and stratigraphical studies of 
the Valley are likewise in their infancy. 

It is a principal aim of The Valley of the 
Kings Foundation to assist in broadening 
our knowledge of these areas by a range of 
individual projects. 

The first of these, The Amarna Royal 
Tombs Project, was set up in 1998 to carry 
out controlled stratigraphic excavation in 
the Valley, and has to date completed four 
successful seasons in the field—1998, 
1999, 2000 and 2002. The background to 
the work and initial results of The Amarna 
Royal Tombs Project have been 
communicated to an international 
audience through the Foundation’s 


website, and through TV, 
articles and lectures in Europe, 
Egypt, Japan and the United 
States. 

Conservation 

The monuments of the Valley of 
the Kings are under increasing 
threat both from natural 
phenomena (in particular flash- 
floods) and from the ever- 
increasing demands of tourism. 
Under the direction of Egypt’s 
Ministry of Culture and 
Supreme Council of Antiquities, 
a range of measures has been 
initiated to ensure the tombs’ 
long-term survival. Within its resources, 

The Valley of the Kings Foundation is 
pledged to assist the Egyptian authorities, 
both financially and professionally, in this 
immense task of upkeep and protection. 

Education 

The Valley of the Kings Foundation is 
committed to the widest possible 
dissemination of existing knowledge 
relating to the Valley of the Kings, through 
all available media. Materials of immediate 
interest include the results of the 
Foundation’s field projects, as well as 
existing archives, documents, 
photographs, films and recordings of 
relevance to the topography, geology, 
archaeology and general history of the 
area. 

A particular aim of The Valley of the Kings 
Foundation is to assist in providing 
opportunities for individuals from Egypt 
and around the world to study, understand 
and assist in the documentation and 
preservation of this unique site. 

Help us make it happen 
What the Foundation requires, constantly, 
is funding to continue its efforts. If you are 
able and would like to contribute 
financially to the work, then we encourage 
you to do so, either by individual donation 
or by becoming a Friend of the Valley of the 
Kings Foundation ( details: page 35). There 
is much to do—and less and less time in 
which to do it. NR 



Amarna 
Royal Tombs 
Project 
special ISSUE 

When the AKTP 
began work in 1998, 
no fresh excavations 
had been carried out 
in the floor of the 
Valley of the Kings 
since the discovery of 
Tutankhamun; it was 
generally assumed 
there was nothing 
left to find. 
Become a Friend of 
The Valley of the 
Kings Foundation 
and discover just how 
mistaken that 
assessment has been ... 
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ARTP: In search of 
Akhenaten’s missing women 


f The last great 

find in the Valley 
of the Kings was 
the tomb of 
Tutankhamun, 
which was 
uncovered by 
the fifth Earl of 
Carnarvon and 
Howard Carter on 4 
November 1922. In the 
years since that 
spectacular discovery, 
archaeologists have 
tended to assume the 
Valley to be worked out. 
The ARTP believes 
otherwise, basing its 
conclusions on a close 
study of Tutankhamun’s 
burial goods. 
Tutankhamun’s burial 
poses something of a 
conundrum. It has long 
been recognized that the 
boy-king died before he 
had been able to make 
preparations for the 
Afterlife: the small size of 
the tomb in which the 
young king was found 
suggests that there had 
been no time to quarry 
anything more substantial. 
But, if this is so, it raises a 
question: for if the time 
available to the officials 
and workmen was indeed 
so limited, how did they 
manage to prepare, at 
short notice, such a wealth 
of spectacular burial 
furniture ? 

The answer turns out to 
be a fairly straightforward 
one. A close examination 
of the inscriptions, style 
and iconography of 
Tutankhamun’s burial 
treasures reveals that a 
significant proportion of 
the equipment had in fact 
been taken over from his 


predecessors—it was 
second-hand. The ARTP 
believes this recycling 
occurred when the Amarna 
royal dead (Akhenaten, 
Tiye, Kiya and others) were 
transferred from the 
principal tomb at el- 
Amarna to Thebes late in 
the boy-pharaoh’s reign, 
and their tomb equipment 
pooled. To this pool was 
added the regal burial 
equipment prepared for 
Smenkhkare, and from this 
haul of objects, suitably re¬ 
inscribed, Tutankhamun’s 
burial was put together— 
with what was left over 
being redivided among its 
original owners. 

The first evidence we 
have for this redistribution 
of royal funerary 
equipment (though it was 
not recognized as such at 
the time) came in 1907, 
with the discovery by 
Theodore Davis of Tomb 
55’—the mix-and-match 
Theban reburial of 
Akhenaten and his mother, 


the great royal wife Tiye. 

The implications of this 
new understanding are 
significant. For, if the burial 
equipment of the Amarna 
royal dead had been 
available for 
reemployment by 
Tutankhamun at Thebes, 
the balance of probability 
is that the bodies of these 
individuals had been 
reinterred in the Valley of 
the Kings also. Akhenaten 
has been found, we 
believe, in tomb KV55, 
where Tiye also had once 
been interred. But what 
happened to the other 
bodies? 

This is the question ARTP 
seeks to answer—a 
question rendered the 
more intriguing by a 
growing consensus that 
one of the missing dead, 
Smenkhkare, was none 
other than Nefertiti, 
Akhenaten’s powerful 
wife—the most beautiful 
woman of the ancient 
world. NR 



Conserving 
the PAST 


The possibility of further tombs in the Valley is an exciting spur to 
the work, but ARTP’s interests and concerns are much wider than 
this. The Project is pledged not only to a broader understanding of 
the history and archaeology of the Valley, but to the site’s long¬ 
term survival also. 

The threat of flash-floods is a constant one, currently addressed 
by defensive barriers erected at strategic points. In the longer 
term, however, the height of the modern pathways will have to be 
lowered to ancient levels by removing the deep, object-rich scree 
generated by past excavators—a gargantuan task that can only be 
undertaken slowly and with the closest archaeological supervision. 

This task is now under way, and beginning to reveal just how 
much the landscape has changed and developed since antiquity. 

In time, with the ancient levels securely identified at a range of 
sites within the area, the informed removal of dumps can begin 
and a properly water-efficient landscaping imposed. 

NR 


i 


A. close examination of 
the inscriptions, style 
and iconography of 
Tutankhamun’s burial 
treasures reveals that a 
significant proportion of 
the equipment was in 
fact taken overfrom his 
predecessors... 
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Areas numbered in red 
are those which have so 
far been investigated by 

ARTP... 



The Valley of the Kings 


^ 8Merenptah 


5 Sons of Ramesses II 

6 Ramesses IX . 

55 Tiye and Akhenaten cache 


J 62 Tutankhamun 
'9 Ramesses V/VI 
19 _KVL,M co , A 


35 Amenophis II - 

57 Horemheb 
48 Amenemopet _ 


45 Userhet 


lKVP.Q 


36 Maiherpri 


18 Ramesses X ' 
f KVG * 21 
l_54 Tutankhamun 
embalming >cache 
\p^ \>0 Hatshepscrt/Tuthmosis I. 

°l l 60 —* 


I—10 Amenmesse 
.11 Ramesses III , 


13 Bay— 
47i Siptah 
14 Tawosret/Sethnakhte_ 


38 Tuthmosis I 


19 Mentuherkhepshef 
43 Tuthmosis IV_, 


42 Hatshepsut-Meryetre 


34 Tuthmosis III 


{Above) The main (eastern) Valley of the Kings 
on the west bank at Luxor—the desert-region 
of the dead which stands in stark contrast to 
the fertile valley of the living {right). It was 
here, among the cliffs, that the kings of the 
18th, 19th and 20th Dynasties (who ruled 
between 1550 and 1070 BC) were buried. 

The Amarna Royal Tombs Project is working 
in two distinct parts of the Valley. The 
principal of these is bounded by the tomb of 
Horemheb (KV57) on the west and tomb 
KV55 on the east, and by the tomb of 
Tutankhamun (KV62) to the north and the 
tomb of Ramesses I (KV16) in the south. The 
second part of ARTP’s concession lies 
between the tomb of Siptah (KV47) and the 
undecorated tomb KV30. Areas numbered in 
red on the map are those which have so far 
been investigated: 

Site 1-1998, 1999, 2000 
Site 2-1999, 2000, 2002 
Site 3-2000 
Site 4-2002 
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WHERE TO BEGIN? SITE 1, OF 
COURSE 


The area of the 
Valley of the Kings 
chosen for 
preliminary 
investigation by 
The Amarna Royal 
Tombs Project in 
1998 lies close to 
the immediate 
post-Amarna 
period tombs 
KV55 and KV62 
(Tutankhamun), an 
area bounded by 
‘the Gold Tomb’ (KV56) on the 
west and the tomb of 
Ramesses VI (KV9) on the 
east. 

Records suggested that 
previous work in this area, 
now designated Site 1, had 



been sporadic, and that 
excavation might offer: 

■ the prospect of a 
continuation of the poorly 
documented workmen’s 
settlement noted by Howard 
Carter overlying the tomb of 


Tutankhamun; 

I ■ the possibility of 
further, undiscovered 
burials at bedrock 
level—a not unlikely 
expectation since two 
unexplained 
‘anomalies’ had been 
revealed here by a 
sonar survey 
undertaken by a US 
team from SRI in 1976, 
and the irregular 
arrangements of KV56 
and the neighbouring tomb of 
Tutankhamun likewise 
seemed to hint at the 
possible existence here of 
one or more undocumented 
subterranean features. 

NR 


Our Egyptian friends and colleagues 



The ARTP’s work in the Valley 
of the Kings is carried out 
with the generous permission 
and cooperation of Egypt's 
Ministry of Culture and 
Supreme Council of 
Antiquities. Particular thanks 
are due to Dr Zahi Hawass, 


Director General of the SCA, 
to Prof. Dr Gaballa Aly 
Gaballa, Special Adviser to 
the Minister of Culture and 
former Director General, and 
to the SCA’s ever-helpful 
officers and inspectors, past 
and present—Dr Mohammed 


el-Soghir, Dr 
Mohammed 
Nasr, Mr 
Sabry Abd 
el-Aziz ( back 
row , third 
from left), 

Mr 

Mohammed 
Abd el-Aziz 
el-Bialy (see 
page 9), and 
Mr Ibrahim 
Mahmoud 
Suleiman 
(back row, 
fifth from 
left). The 
Project owes 
a special 
debt of 
thanks to its 
ever- 
efficient 
Inspectors, 
Mr Ahmed Ezz el-Din ( back 
row, second from left) and Mr 
Ezz el-Din Kama I ( front row, 
middle). 

Thank you, one and all, for 
making the work possible! 

NR 


i 

1998 


The ARTP’s work in 
the Valley of the Kings 
is carried out with the 
generous permission and 
cooperation of Egypt's 
Ministry of Culture 
and Supreme Council 
of Antiquities... 
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In 1998, by the most 
extraordinary of 
chances, the missingfoot 
came to light—in 
surface debris on 
ARTP’s Site 1 ... 


1998 —THE FIRST SEASON 



After an initial 
survey to tie Site 
1 into the grid 
previously 
established by 
our colleagues 
of the Theban 
Mapping 
Project, a test 
trench was dug 
north-south 
through the 
concession to 
establish the 
basic 

stratigraphy. 

Systematic 
excavation revealed that the 
top three metres consisted of 
material dumped from the 
work of the Theodore M. 

Davis and Carnarvon-Carter 
missions during the first two 


decades of the 20th century; 
this fill had been later 
disturbed by post-war 
landscaping of the area to 
facilitate tourist access, and 
by the digging of trenches for 


the insertion 
of huge power 
cables for the 
lighting of the 
tombs. 

Careful 
screening of 
the debris 
here brought 
to light a 
number of 


interesting 
finds, 
including 
fragments of 
gold leaf, 
mummy linen, 
decorated and inscribed 
limestone ostraca, and a 
range of ‘strays’ from Davis’s 
clearance of the tomb of 


Horemheb. 


What’s afoot? 


jn 1912 


antiquities dealer Mohammed 
Mohassib a small group of 


resin-coated wooden figures, 
evident ‘strays’ from 
Theodore Davis’s recent work 
in the tomb of Horemheb 
(KV57). One of the group is a 
baboon (EA 50698), intact 
except for its left foot. 

In 1998, by the most 
extraordinary of chances, this 
missing foot came to light—on 
ARTP’s Site 1, an area Davis 
had clearly employed as a 


dump at this 
time. 

Minor though 
this join may 
seem, it is an 
important 
discovery which 
will allow further 
uncontexted 
materials from Site l’s upper 
layers to be properly assigned 
in due course. NR 



From Paul Sussman’s diary (1) 


30 November 1998 

Shahat Abdul-Basset, one of 
our two ra/s (‘foremen’—the 
singular, incidentally, is also 
ra/s), gave me a serious fright 
this morning. I was standing 
on the edge of the site 
peering down into the hole 
we've been digging, when he 
came up and indicated that 
he wanted to give me 
something. Thinking perhaps 
it was edible, like a sweet, or 


a gherkin, I opened my morning I think I've seen 

hand—only for him to drop a enough scorpions to last me 

live scorpion into my palm! a lifetime. PS 

Fortunately he'd cut off its 
sting , but it still nearly gave 
me a heart attack. 

Shahat and Nubi (his 
brother) roared with laughter, 
and told me that if I wanted 
to see a real scorpion they'd 
take me to a cave they know 
up in the hills, where a giant 
specimen apparently lives. I 
declined their offer. After this 
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HUTS AND GRAFFITI 


With the general nature of the 
upper layers of Site 1 soon 
established, the excavation 
area was extended in the 
direction of shaft-tomb KV56. 
At the 3-metre level, the team 
encountered evidence of 
workmen’s huts which, from 
their alignment, clearly linked 
up with those uncovered by 
Carter in the vicinity of the 
tomb of Tutankhamun. These 
structures were carefully 
excavated and recorded in 
detail. 

Limestone ostraca and 
pottery found in situ within 
indicate that the structures 
were in use during the 20th 
Dynasty—specifically, the 
period Ramesses III- 
Ramesses VI—and that the 


ground beneath had 
remained undisturbed since 
that time. 

As the rubble was removed, 
several unrecorded hieratic 
graffiti were revealed incised 



on the newly exposed cliff 
face. Of these, two make 
mention of the late 20th 
Dynasty necropolis scribe, 
Wennefer. Further 
investigation by Geoffrey 
Martin encountered similar 
graffiti left by this same scribe 
above the entrances to the 
tombs of Amenophis II (KV35) 


and Horemheb (KV57), and 
above the adjacent shaft- 
tombs KV56 and KV58-and 
in association with no other 
tomb in the Valley. Why 
should this be? 

One possible explanation is 
that Wennefer had been 
moving down the escarpment 
marking the positions of 
those burials which were 
known to him from ancient 
archival sources. That the 
scribe wrote his name at two 
as yet unexplored points 
within our concession, where 
no burials have previously 
been noted, is intriguing in 
the extreme: it suggests that 
Site 1 may indeed have 
surprises in store. 

NR 


i 

1998 


That the scribe 
mote his name at 


The typical working day 


two as yet 


Staying on the east bank it’s 
up at 5.30 am, breakfast at 6, 
cross the river by boat by 7 
and service taxi to the Valley. 
When we stay on the west, as 
in 2002, we get a few more 
valuable minutes in bed—and 
do we need them! Stopping at 
10-10.30 for the men’s 
breakfast, we then work 
through until 1 pm, 3 pm or 5 
pm, with lunch either back at 


the hotel or on 
site, depending 
on the time. It is 
then back home to 
shower, work, and 
write before a well- 
earned beer, 
supper at 7 and 
bed by 10—totally 
exhausted! 

PS 



unexplored points 
within our 
concession, where no 
burials have 
previously been 
noted, is intriguing 
in the extreme: it 


Meet the General-Director 
Theban West Bank 

Next to the Giza pyramid 
plateau, the most important 
site in Egypt is the vast burial 
ground on the Theban west 
bank. The day-to-day running 
of this large and important 
area is the responsibility of 
Egyptologist Mohammed el- 
Bialy—a well-known and 
popular face in archaeological 
circles, and a specialist in the 
history and archaeology of the 
New Kingdom. 

Mohammed has been 
General-Director of the 



OF THE 


Theban west bank since 1999. 
Naturally, administrative duties 
take up much of his time, but 
he does occasionally manage 
to fit in some excavating of his 
own. The most recent has been 
his thorough reclearance of the 
enigmatic KV42 in the main 
Valley of the Kings—for some 
the actual burial place of 
Tuthmosis II, for others the 
intended tomb of Tuthmosis 
Ill’s queen, Hatshepsut- 
Meryetre. 

NR 


suggests that Site 1 
may indeed have 
surprises in store ... 
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The answer came 
following a visit by 
Mohsen to the nearby 
tomb of Horemheb 
(KV57). ‘I know where 
that fragment fits', he 
casually remarked on his 
return to the surface. 

‘ It’s from Horemheb’s 
sarcophagus ’... 


Missing piece of Horemheb 

SARCOPHAGUS RESTORED 



7*? v- 


A sharp eye in archaeology is 
absolutely essential, as 
ARTP’s associate field director 
Mohsen Kamel demonstrated 
early on in our work. Among 
the finds of the first season 
had been a brick-sized 
fragment of pink, Aswan 
granite with carefully worked 
edges—a fragment which had 
clearly been broken from a 
monument of some scale and 
quality. But what could this 
monument have been? 
Nothing sprang to mind. 

The answer came following a 
visit by Mohsen to the nearby 
tomb of Horemheb (KV57). ‘I 
know where that fragment 
fits’, he casually remarked on 
his return to the surface. ‘It’s 
part of Horemheb’s 
sarcophagus’. 

Sceptical, a group of us 


trooped off to check, 
fragment in hand. 

Mohsen was right—it 
slotted neatly into a 
mortice cut into one 
of the corners of the 
king’s sarcophagus- 
box. The block was 
an ancient repair, 
originally fixed in 
place with resin—and 
we were now able to 
restore it to its 
original position with the help 
of West Bank director 
Mohammed el-Bialy and the 
restorers from the Supreme 
Council of Antiquities. 

Our fragment had turned up 
in disturbed ground between 
KV56 (‘the Gold Tomb’) and 
the tomb of Ramesses VI 
(KV9)—an area which we now 
see Davis had used as a 


dump for spoil from his 
excavation of Horemheb’s 
wonderful tomb in 1908. 

Thanks to Mohsen’s sharp 
eye, the sarcophagus is a 
little more complete than it 
was, while another small 
piece of the jigsaw of ‘who 
dug what and put his spoil- 
heaps where’ can similarly be 
slotted into place. NR 


Reis Ahmed 


Filmed by the BBC 


Ahmed Abd el-Basset has 
been the Project’s re/s, or 
foreman, for three seasons 
now. 

As foreman, it is Ahmed’s 
job to recruit the local 
workforce, watch over them 
as they dig, and keep a 
record of the hours they 
have worked. He is also the 
Project’s main point of contact with the local 
community, organizing materials and 
equipment, and ensuring that everything runs 
as smoothly as possible. 

Ahmed is an impressive figure, with close- 
cropped hair, dark skin and a thin, handsome 
face. His family has a long history in 
archaeology—his great-uncle was a basket- 
carrier for Howard Carter back in the 1920s. 

All day long Ahmed stands at the top of our 
excavation trench, urging the men on with cries 
of ‘Afya!’ (Strength!) and ‘Allah yenower!’ (Well 
done!), occasionally hitting the ground with his 
cane if they slack. Digging would not be the 
same without him. PS 



The media seem fascinated by anything and 
everything to do with Egypt—and the first 
excavations in the Valley of the Kings since 
Howard Carter’s discovery of Tutankhamun 
proved to be of particular interest. With the 
generous permission of Prof. Dr Gaballa Aly 
Gaballa, the then Director General of the SCA, a 
two-man team from the BBC—researcher 
Patrick Gilbert (an Egyptologist himself) and 
cameraman Steve Hackett—tagged along. Parts 
of their footage were incorporated in the BBC- 
made documentary ‘Nefertiti, Egypt’s 
Mysterious Queen’, which is devoted to the 
theory behind our work. NR 
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The eyes have it! 



Some of ARTP’s most 
intriguing and important finds 
have been ostraca—limestone 
flakes (occasionally 
potsherds) with texts or 
representations. In antiquity 
artists must have been in the 
Valley giving instruction to 
young scribal recruits and 
draughtsmen whose eventual 
task it was to draw the 
primary outlines of scenes 
and texts on the walls of a 
newly commissioned royal 
tomb. Four eyes are shown on 
this piece: human, animal and 
(in the case of the unfinished 


wedjat) divine. 

An American 
colleague, an 
authority on the 
Deir el-Medina 
artists with an 
intimate 

knowledge of the 
various ‘hands’ 
employed in the 
decoration of the 
royal and private 
tombs, believes 
she can identify 
the draughtsman who drew 
these eyes—‘Why,’ Candy 
Keller of UCB exclaimed on 


seeing a photograph of the 
piece, ‘it’s my old friend 
Nebnefer!’ GTM 


i 

1998 



The Qurn 


No season in the Valley of 
the Kings is complete 
without a climb to the top of 
the Qurn, or ‘Horn’—the 
pyramid-shaped peak which 
dominates the southern end 
of the royal wadi. 

Known in ancient times as 
Dehenet (‘the brow’) it is 
probably the principal 
reason the New Kingdom 
pharaohs chose the site in 
the first place—its imposing 
presence unavoidably 
bringing to mind the towering 
pyramids of the Old Kingdom. 


Sacred both to Hathor and to 
the serpent goddess 
Meretseger, the Qurn 
commands magnificent 


panoramas of the entire 
Luxor region. There is no 
better place to view the 
sharp distinction 
between what the 
ancients referred to as 
‘the red land’, or desert, 
and ‘the black’, or 
cultivated river banks 
and fields. 

Best of all, though, is 
the Qurn’s calm, 
meditative atmosphere— 
and not surprisingly, since 
Meretseger was the ancient 
goddess of silence. PS 


No season in the Valley 
of the Kings is complete 
without a climb to the 
top of the Qurn, or 
Norn ’—the pyramid¬ 
shapedpeak which 
dominates the southern 
end of the royal 
wadi ... 


‘The Corridor of the Opening of the 
Mouth’ 



This ostracon from Site 1 is a 
precious addition to the 
handful of ancient tomb plans 
and records of progress in the 
quarrying of specific 
chambers. It refers to days 
23-26 of the second month of 


flood-season and the decoration of 
‘the corridor of the Opening of the 
Mouth’. The text seems to 
complete evidence from an 
ostracon found a century ago by 
Victor Loret in KV37, where a first 
of two corridors ‘of Opening’ is 
being finished on day 18 of the 
third month of flood, in year 4 of 
an unidentified reign. Interestingly, 
the same phrase ‘corridor of 
Opening’ labels the passages 
between the first pillared hall 
(‘chariot chamber’) and the burial 


chamber (‘house of gold’) on 
the magnificent plan of the 
tomb of Ramesses IV in Turin. 

The ARTP ostracon now 
reveals what that ‘Opening’ 
refers to: it is the ritual of 
‘Opening the Mouth’. But an 
enigma remains: the two 
corridors of Ramesses IV’s 
tomb are decorated not with 
scenes from the Opening of the 
Mouth, but from the 
Underworld Books. Further 
study is needed. SQ 
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By the end of the 
season, several 
important, detailed 
sections of the Valley at 
Site 1 had been secured, 
the longest 

stratigraphical sequence 
some 4 metres in height 
and spanning a period 
between the reign of 
A.menmesse of the 19th 
Dynasty and the 
present... 


The team, 1999—and two of our 

VALUED SUPPORTERS 



The team for ARTP’s second 
season in the Valley of the 
Kings—and two of the people 
who helped make it happen. 
Standing (above), left to right: 
Mohsen Kamel, associate 
field director and archaeo¬ 


logist (University of California, 
Los Angeles); Yumiko Ueno, 
associate Project director and 
archaeologist (Institute of Silk 
Road Studies, Kamakura and 
Institute of Archaeology, 
London); Dr Nicholas Reeves, 


Project director and objects 
specialist (Myers Museum, 
Eton College); Professor 
Geoffrey Martin, joint field 
director and epigraphist 
(Emeritus, University College 
London and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge); William Quarshie, 
cameraman; Shin’ichi 
Nishiyama, archaeologist 
(Institute of Archaeology, 
London); Paul Sussman, 
diarist and archaeologist; 
Chiharu Miura (Institute of 
Archaeology, London); Dennis 
Forbes, Project supporter 
(Editor, KMT magazine); Dr 
Ian Shaw, archaeologist (now 
Liverpool University); and 
seated, front, Dr Barbara 
Mertz, Project supporter 
(Egyptologist and author- 
better known by her pen- 
name, Elizabeth Peters). 


1999 — DIGGING 
RESUMES 

The second season began on 23 October and 
was brought to a close on 1 December 1999, 
with excavations again concentrated on the 
area of ground located between ‘the Gold 
Tomb’ (KV56) to the west and the tomb of 
Ramesses VI (KV9) on the east—Site 1. The 
digging continued down to bedrock, where we 
encountered the first of several surprises (page 
13). 

Copying of the graffiti on the cliff face newly 
exposed in 1998 was completed, and a start 
was made on a detailed re-excavation of KV56 
(see page 31). The remains of a second area of 
settlement added to ARTP’s concession this 
season—Site 2, located between tombs KV47 
(Siptah) and the uninscribed KV37—was 
cleaned and planned in preparation for full 
excavation and recording. 

By the end of the season, several important, 
detailed sections of the Valley at Site 1 had 
been secured, the longest stratigraphical 
sequence some 4 metres in height and 
spanning a period between the reign of 
Amenmesses of the 19th Dynasty and the 
present. NR 


Puzzle piece (1) 


The 1998 
excavations 
at Site 1 
produced a 
range of 
interesting 
finds, none 
more curious 
than this 
limestone 
carving found 
in the upper 
layers not far 
from the 
entrance to 
the tomb of 
Ramesses VI. 

From the front 
the upper 
portion of a 

divine(?) image, turn it to one side and there is 
a second face, while on the back is an incised 
lotus flower. It is evidently a rare New Kingdom 
practice-piece, whittled into shape by an 
aspiring sculptor seeking to improve his craft 
and while away an idle moment. NR 
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From Paul 


Saturday 13 November 1999 

Returning to the site after a 
day off it always feels like I've 
been away for a week. I greet 
the workmen like long-lost 
friends, and feel a tingle of 
anticipation and excitement 
about the week to come. 

We made various finds 
today, notably two new 
ostraca, one detailing what 
looked like a pair of djed 
pillars, the other the heads of 
two beautiful falcons facing 
each other (page 16). We also 
found, at the very south side 
of the site, what seems to be 
a sort of ancient rubbish pit, 
containing lots of fragments 
of pottery, charcoal etc., as 


SUSSMAN’S 


well as an ancient vessel 
stopper made of mud and 
plaster. 

I divided my time between 
trowelling, brushing down 
stones for photography, and 
keeping copious notes in my 
site diary. Mohsen and Ian 
fiddled around doing 
complicated-looking things 
with tape-measures and a 
prism pole. Poor old Shin 
remained cooped up in the 
magazine recording finds. 

There is an amusing guy 
called Ahmed who deals with 
the rubbish in the Valley. 

Every time he sees me he 
picks up a rock and makes as 
if to hit me on the head with 
it. I threaten to thump him 


DIARY (2) 





with my fist and we have a 
sort of mock fight which ends 
up with us kissing and 
embracing each other. Nick 
has labelled him The Hacking 
Ghafir’. Days somehow 
wouldn't be the same without 
one of his attacks ... PS 


i 

1999 


And here, with the 
finding of 
Tutankhamun j r 


The rock ledge—a secret revealed 


In the 
search for 
tombs, 
common 
practice 
in the 
past was 
to follow a 
section of 
exposed 
cliff face 
and dig 
down at its base until a find 
was made or bedrock hit. 
Carter initially employed a 
similar technique—until 1920, 


when he turned to excavate 
isomewhat blindly n the 
featureless, rubble-filled 
centre of the Valley. And here, 
with the finding of 
Tutankhamun’s fabulous 
tomb, he made a still more 
significant discovery—that the 
bedrock of the Valley is 
actually arranged in a series 
of ‘steps’. 

An important result of the 
ARTP’s 1999 season was the 
rediscovery of this fact. Its 
significance perhaps not even 
Carter himself had fully 


appreciated—namely, that a 
second (and third) tier of the 
Valley ‘cake’ exists; that 
these lower tiers had clearly 
been employed for tombs; 
and—most exciting of all—that 
these lower levels remain for 
the most part unexplored. 

This discovery—that there is 
far more going on beneath 
the rubble fill than might be 
guessed from the Valley’s 
modern-day appearance- 
serves only to heighten 
prospects for future work 
here. NR 



fabulous tomb, he 
made a still more 
significant 
discovery—that the 
bedrock of the 
Valley is actually 
arranged in a series 
of ‘steps’... 


What we found in 1999 


Finds of uncontexted material 
were numerous in the 
continuing clearance of the 
topmost levels of Site 1, and 
included a large fragment of 
the canopic chest of 
Horemheb to accompany the 
fragment of sarcophagus 
recovered in 1998 (page 10). 
More significant still were 


several ostraca, many from 
contexted layers. Two of 
these—one preserving the 
titulary of a previously 
unknown queen (page 14), 
the other an ’erotic’ image of 
a man and woman ( page 17) 
—were of particular interest. 

Significant also was a series 
of jeux de la nature— suggest¬ 


ively shaped flint nodules— 
recovered from a corner of one 
of the Ramessid workers’ huts 
(page 15), closely datable 
pottery, and a cache of opened 
plaster jar stoppers stamped 
with the seal of the mortuary 
temple of Sethos I, which must 
have helped provision the work 
in progress. NR 
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Who was this 
mysterious royal lady? 
And why were her 


ARTP DISCOVERS A NEW QUEEN 


It’s not everyday that 
Egyptologists are able to add 
a new member of the royal 
family to the history books, 
but the ARTP team has 
managed just that. 

The royal in question is a 
queen, her name and official 
style sketched very neatly in 
black on a limestone ostracon 
recovered in 1999 from 
Ramessid workmen’s debris 
on Site 1, north of the tomb of 
Amenmesse (KV10). The text, 
which is complete, reads: 
‘King’s wife, lady of the Two 
Lands, Taiay, may she live!’. 

Who was this mysterious 
royal lady? And why were her 
name and titles written on an 
ostracon in the Valley of the 
Kings? 

Taiay was not a queen of the 
first rank—that much is 


evident from her title; but, 
since the hieroglyphs of her 
name are placed within a 
cartouche, neither was she an 
insignificant member of 
pharaoh’s harem. 

The quality of the drafting 
would suggest that the sketch 
had been prepared by a 
Ramessid master scribe—and 
the likely purpose of such a 
sketch would have been to 
serve as a reference for 
workers decorating a tomb 
wall. It might well be, 
therefore—in fact is very 
likely—that preparations had 
been under way to inter the 
lady nearby. 

There are two possibilities: 
that Taiay was buried in a 
tomb whose decoration is 
now damaged at the crucial 
point (KV10?); or—more 



dramatically—that the lady’s 
burial is still waiting to be 
found. As usual, only further 
exploration will provide an 
answer. For developments, 
watch this space! 

NR 


name and titles 
written on an ostracon 


Dating the fill 


A TOMB INVENTORY 


in the Valley of the 
Kings? 


At a depth of around 3 metres below the level 
of the modern tourist path, the excavations at 
Site 1 revealed a continuation of Carter’s upper 
level of workmen’s shelters—which we now 
know, from David Aston and Bettina Bader’s 
study of the pottery, to date from the period 
Ramesses lll-Ramesses VI. The rear part of 
these shelters was founded upon the bedrock 
shelf (see page 13), with the front walls resting 
on a deep layer of chippings. These chippings 
had been deposited here during the quarrying 
of one or other of the tombs located across the 
modern tourist path, but which one? Three 
ostraca (one shown right) which turned up 
during our excavation of this fill in 1999 
provided the answer. 

Each carried the 
cartouched prenomen of 
the 19th Dynasty 
pharaoh Amenmesse— 
owner of tomb KV10, 
currently being 
excavated and recorded 
by American Egyptologist 
Otto J. Schaden. 

NR 


‘You can’t 
take it with 
you.’ How 
many times 
have you 
heard that 
old refrain? 

Well, the 
ancient Egyp¬ 
tians clearly 
believed you 
could take it with you—as the culture’s extraor¬ 
dinary burial customs illustrate time and again. 

ARTP’s 1999 excavations at Site 1 have not so 
far revealed a tomb, but they have brought to 
light the next best thing—a fragmentary tomb 
inventory inscribed in ink on a flake of lime¬ 
stone. 

So what was our mysterious dear-departed—no 
name is present, but we may guess a non¬ 
royal—planning to carry with him into the Be¬ 
yond? From what can be read on this fragmen¬ 
tary text, quantities of linen, a headrest, a mir¬ 
ror—and other domestic articles, doubtless 
transferred directly from the home . 




NR 
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A GROUP OF JEUX DE LA NATURE 
FROM A RAMESSID WORKER’S HUT 





Between 1940 and 1945 a 
fascinating series of Etudes 
Egyptologiques appeared in 
Cairo from the pen of the 
talented German Egyptologist 
Ludwig Keimer. These essays 
dealt brilliantly with several 
interesting by-ways of 
Egyptian archaeology still but 
poorly understood. One of 
them was entitled Jeux de la 
nature retouches par la main 
de rhomme ...—‘Tricks of 
nature retouched by the hand 
of man ...’. 

The subject-matter is self- 
explanatory, with the majority 
of examples cited by Keimer 
originating from the tomb- 
workers’ settlement at Deir el- 
Medina. It ought, therefore, to 
have come as no real surprise 
when we began to discover 
similar ‘jeux’ during the 
course of our work in the 
Valley of the Kings—on the 
factory-floor, so to speak, as 
well as in the home. 


The findspot of ARTP’s 
decorated pebbles was 
one of the upper level 
of workmen’s shelters 
on Site 1, which are 
dated by pottery finds 
to the period Ramesses 
lll-Ramesses VI. The 
pieces were of two 
distinct types: flint 
pebbles resembling a 
stylised akhet, or 
horizon, with dawning 
sun (the disc in one 
instance embellished 
with a black uraeus- 
serpent); and a single, 
larger flint nodule 
which bore a passing 
resemblance to a 
seated goddess—a 
resemblance which had 
been strengthened by 
the addition, in black 
paint, of crude facial 
details and a broad 
collar with pendant 
pectoral ornament. 

The collection seemed to 
have been 
gathered 
deliberately, and 
placed in the 
west corner of 
the hut, close to 
the rock face— 
perhaps with 
some cultic 
significance. 
Today we take 
such naturally 
occurring 


simulacra in our stride, 
knowing that the 
resemblances owe nothing to 
the gods and everything to 
chance. In an antiquity 
ignorant of geological 
process, however, pebbles of 
this sort must have been 
regarded with particular awe 
and reverence—especially 
when the subject matter was 
ostensibly religious in 
character. 

NR 


1999 


In an antiquity 
ignorant of 
geologicalprocess ... 
pebbles of this sort 
must have been 

regarded with 

particular awe and 
reverence ... 


A CLOSER LOOK AT KV5 5 


Now, some fresh information 
on Tomb 55 ... I can hear my 
colleagues groaning already: 
what on earth new is there to 
say about that hackneyed 
topic. Well, you may be 
surprised. 

Re-examining the walls of 
the tomb during a casual visit 
in 1999, at a moment when 
the light was just right, an 


intriguing fact emerged: the 
broad face of the tomb’s left 
outer jamb was decidedly 
dished, and the cutting quite 
different from that of the 
surrounding walls. 
Indubitably, there had once 
been an inscription or a 
representation on that jamb 
which had been removed at 
some stage in Tomb 55’s 


extraordinary history. 

If a text, what did it say? If a 
representation, who did it 
show? Frustratingly, there 
remains today no trace of what 
had been removed—the 
hacking-out had been 
accomplished very thoroughly 
indeed. Take a look next time 
you’re there. NR 
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Said has worked 
with us forfour years, 
and is now a key 
member of the team... 


Once again: those ‘enigmatic’ 

OSTRACA 



Much work has recently been 
done on that class of ostraca 
from western Thebes with 
texts in a bizarre script which 
is neither true hieroglyphic 
nor true hieratic. One term 
used to describe the 
characters encountered in 
such texts is ‘funny’—true, 
perhaps, but not entirely 
appropriate; other writers 
(including our Japanese 
colleague, Jiro Kondo) refer to 
them as ‘enigmatic’. The 
example shown left (one of 
several ostraca with 
‘enigmatic’ texts found in the 
Amarna Royal Tombs 
Project’s concession) is of 
prime importance on account 


of its size and condition. 

In the past various 
interpretations of these odd 
inscriptions have been 
suggested, including one 
which supposed that they 
indicate the necropolis 
workmen’s belongings or food 
supplies. Another recent study 
suggests they have some 
connection with a duty roster. 
Once our large ostracon has 
been worked on, we hope it 
will add significantly to the 
understanding of such texts, 
and the fund of information 
on the ancient necropolis now 
emerging from the new 
excavations in the Valley. 

GTM 


Tractor man! 


Working in Luxor you meet 
many weird and wonderful 
characters. Few, however, can 
match our tractor driver, Said 
Aziza, for sheer zaniness and 
exuberance. 

Said has worked with us for 
four years, and is now a key 
member of the team. Each 
morning he arrives in the 
Valley on his tractor, beeping 


and waving, and spends the 
day transporting trailers full of 
excavated and sieved 
chippings out of the wadi for 
dumping on waste ground 
three miles away. 

Despite the joking, singing 
and pulling of silly faces, Said 
is a canny businessman and a 
respected local worthy—a 
position he emphasises by 


swapping 

his 

tractor for 
a large 
white 
Mercedes 
when the 
day’s 
work is 
finished. 

PS 



TWO FALCONS 



Is there more to 
this extraordinary 
ostracon than 
actually meets the 
eye? Always in 
trying to interpret 
such materials we 
must exercise 
imagination 
tempered with 
judgement. In this 
instance we are 
confronted by two 
falcon-headed 


gods, beautifully drawn and 
very likely the work of a master 
draughtsman instructing one or 
more pupils who would one day 
be involved in decorating the 
royal tombs. What catches the 
eye, however, is that the head 
on the left is distinctly larger 
than that on the right. 
Exigencies of time and space? 
Or could it be that we see here 
the detail of a reigning pharaoh 
(Horus) with, seated on his lap, 
a junior heir? GTM 
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An ancient Egyptian ghost? 



One of the most 
graphic of the 
many ostraca the 
expedition has 
excavated to date 
is one which Nick 
has dubbed ‘an 
Ancient Egyptian 
ghost’. Assuredly it 
is a masterly 
sketch, drawn in a 
matter of seconds, 
no doubt by one of 
the workmen or 
guards employed 
on site in the 
Ramessid period- 
dashed off, 
perhaps, during a 
rest break. It is in 
pristine state, as if 
it were executed 
the day before 
yesterday rather 
than three 
millennia ago. 

The subject 
matter of the piece 
falls outside the traditional 
canon of Egyptian art, but 


readers will readily see what 
is shown. The man is 


emaciated in the 
extreme: his ribs 
are clearly marked, 
as are the nodules 
or protuberances 
on his spine. What 
hair he has is 
completely wild and 
dishevelled. 

Starved of food? Or 
dried-out in death? 
The principal 
figure’s most 
notable feature is 
his exaggerated 
phallus. His female 
companion, naked 
and knees 
knocking, is 
sketched even 
more 

schematically. 
Whatever the 
proper 

interpretation of 
this extraordinary 
drawing, it 
represents an 
important contribution to the 
‘erotic’ genre. GTM 


Filming the work—thanks to Sony 


It is a sad and oft-repeated 
truism that all archaeology is 
destruction. The digger’s 
responsibility, therefore, is to 
record what he does in the 
greatest possible detail, 
employing all and any media 
from the humble (but still 
indispensable) pencil and 
paper to the most 
sophisticated computer 
technology. The more 
extensive the documentation, 
then very much the better. 

Pencils and paper we can all 
afford, but the more 
sophisticated stuff does not 
come cheap—and like all 
expeditions ARTP has to 
watch its pennies. A sponsor 
was sought—and happily one 
was found. Thanks to the 
generosity of Sony 


Corporation, in 
1999 and 2000 
ARTP received 
as gifts two Sony 
Vaio lap-top 
computers, two 
Sony MiniDV 
cameras, and a 
Sony Cybershot 
digital camera- 
equipment which 
has proved a 
dream to use 
and invaluable in 
the 

documentation, 
storage, 
manipulation 
and publication 
of the Project’s 
results. 

Sony, we thank 
you! NR 



i 

1999 


Thanks to the 
generosity of Sony 
Corporation, in 1999 
and 2000 ARTP 
received as gifts two 
Sony Vaio lap-top 
computers, two Sony 
MiniDV cameras and 
a Sony Cybershot 
digital camera... 
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One group of huts 
which seemed to merit 
attention — exposed, 
badly weathered and 
unrecorded—was located 
between the tomb of 
Siptah (KV47) and 
tomb KV37... 


2000—THE HUTS CONTINUED 


(SITE 1) 



The third season 
of excavations 
opened on 23 
September 
2000 and work 
continued until 
3 December. 

After final 
documentation, 
the central part 
of Site 1 was 
refilled and 
attention turned 
to the western 
and eastern 
ends of the site. 

To the west, 
further 20th 
Dynasty huts were revealed, 
including a well-preserved 
kitchen complex with pot 
stand and hearth in situ 
(right). 

Work at the eastern end, 


towards the tomb of 
Ramesses VI (KV9), 
uncovered further workmen’s 
structures, including the last 
of the Ramessid huts 
recorded by Carter on his map 
of the area. This complex was 


(re-)excavated, 
and fully planned 
and photogram- 
metrically 
recorded to 
expand upon and 
complete Carter’s 
documentation. 

Finds, both at 
the western and 
eastern ends of 
this site, were 
fewer than in 
previous seasons, 
but included two 
fine ostraca—one 
a Ramessid piece 
showing a man 
walking with a staff and with a 
bundle tied to a stick carried 
over his shoulder (page 19), 
the other of Amarna date 
(page 20). 

NR 


YET MORE HUTS 

(Site 2) 


Having in 1998 uncovered the continuation 
of Howard Carter’s Ramessid settlement on 
Site 1—between the Gold Tomb (KV56) and 
the tomb of Ramesses VI (KV9) (page 9)—it 
seemed a good idea to investigate other 
areas of ancient and hitherto neglected areas 
of settlement in the Valley. One group of huts 
which seemed to merit attention—exposed, 
badly weathered and unrecorded—was 
located between the tomb of Siptah (KV47) 
and tomb KV37, just in front of a cliff face 
literally teeming with hieratic and later graffiti. 
Previously investigated by Edward Ayrton in 
1905, digging on behalf of Theodore Davis, 
this is the area now designated ARTP Site 2. 

In 1999, Peter Lacovara had done a 
preliminary recce of the large-blocked and 
poorly preserved huts on our behalf (page 
12). This season, with the aid of 
Terrainformation and Pasco Corporation 
(page 21), a full survey was made of the area 
as a preliminary to full and systematic 
excavation and archaeological 
documentation—which would actually begin in 
2002 (page 26). 

NR 


From Amenmesse to 
Ramesses III (Site 3) 



Excavation of the area between the tomb of 
Amenmesse (KV10) and the tomb of Ramesses 
III (KV11)—Site 3—was intended to move us clos¬ 
er towards establishing a cross-section of the 
Valley at this point. Although there was little 
overlying debris on the upper and middle slopes 
of the site, the area proved remarkably rich in 
finds, particularly to the east of the entrance to 
KV11 which had served as Belzoni’s camp (see 
pages 19, 25). Here. Too, had laater been 
dumped a range of materials seemingly cleared 
out from Ramesses Ill’s tomb to allow full tourist 
access at the end of the 19th century. NR 
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A SURPRISE CACHE OF SETHOS I 
SHABTIS FROM SITE 3 



ARTP’s excavations on 
Site 3 produced a 
mass of finds, but none 
as exciting as this 
group of shabti figures 
of Sethos I—displaced, 
we may guess, from the 
king’s tomb during 
Belzoni’s work here in 
1817. The group 
included not only 


fragments but several 
complete specimens in glazed 
steatite and blue faience- 
encrusted when found but 
now, thanks to the tender 
ministrations of our 
conservator, Ed Johnson, as 
brilliant and shiny as when 
first produced more than 
three thousand years ago. 


i 

2000 


From Paul Sussman’s diary (3) 


Wednesday 15 November 
2000 

Today was one of these days 
that didn't start very well, and 
ended up as the best day not 
only of this season, but of the 
entire three years I have 
spent in the Valley. 

For the first hour it was 
pretty much business as 
usual as Mohammed, 
Shaaban and Hassan slowly 
cleared away debris from 
within KV56. We found lots of 
pottery, a small piece of 
faience inlay and several 
fragments of gold leaf, some 
of them quite large. 

Then, at 8.15 am, great 
excitement. I was measuring 
at the back of the chamber 
when Mohammed called me 
over to show me something 


he had found. As soon as I 
saw it my heart leapt—a small 
rectangle of sheet gold partly 



trapped in a nugget of mud 
and bearing two cartouches 
(which, from my study of 
Davis' 1908 dig report I was 
able to identify as those of 
Sethos II). 

I immediately measured and 
elevated the position. I then 
put the find in a bag and 


carried it up to Nick and 
Geoffrey, who were working in 
the magazine. Both were 
tremendously excited, 
Geoffrey in his usual laconic 
fashion, Nick rather more 
demonstrably so. 

The piece is the link of a 
gold ‘pectoral’ suspension 
chain, of which Davis and 
Ayrton had found thirteen 
similar examples when they 
excavated the tomb in 1908. 
This, the fourteenth, is a 
wonderful find. It shows that 
it was worth re-excavating the 
tomb, and doing it carefully. 
Who knows, there could even 
be more down there. 

‘Congratulations, Paul,’ said 
Nick, ‘You've found the first 
new piece of jewellery in the 
Valley of the Kings for 80 
years.’ PS 


‘ Congratulations , Paul, ’ 
said Nick, You've 
found the first new piece 
of jewellery in the 
Valley of the Kings for 
80years... ’ 


Howard Carter’s footsteps 


Following in 


2002 was the year ARTP met 
Howard Carter—as, on Site 1, 
we excavated towards the 
east to meet up with the 
furthest westward extent of 
the Ramessid workmen’s 
settlement he had dug some 
eighty years before. Carter’s 
work had been carried out at 
a distracting time, during the 
couple of weeks it took Lord 
Carnarvon to arrive from 
England so that the two could 
enter and explore together 


the newly discovered tomb of 
Tutankhamun. Comparatively 
mundane though this time¬ 
killing may have been, it is 
clear the excavator’s 
professionalism did not 
desert him. Part of the plaster 
floor of Carter’s westernmost 
hut had been deliberately left 
intact for the benefit of future 
diggers (and would yield the 
charming ostracon figured 
right); and, where Carter had 
removed sections of wall to 


investigate 
beneath, 
astonishingly 
these walls 
had been 
replaced and 
the disturba¬ 
nce delibera¬ 
tely marked 
by cigarette 
papers 

placed beneath the courses. A 
rare and unexpected concern 
for posterity. NR 
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...an ostracon in 
A.marna style, and 
fragments from a large 
funerary vessel of 
similar date in the 
vicinity of KV56. 
What could these finds 
signify...? 


BLUE-PAINTED POTTERY—AND AN 

Amarna-style ostracon! 



On 29 November 2000, at a 
depth of around 4 metres on 
Site 1 and to the immediate 
south-east of the KV56 tomb 
shaft, ARTP uncovered its first 
significant object of Amarna 
date. The piece in question 
was a large limestone slab 
which, when turned over, 
proved to be decorated with a 
charcoal sketch. The sketch 
depicted a shaven-headed, 
pot-bellied, scrawny-necked 
official dressed in 
indisputable Amarna style, 
shown standing and with his 
arms raised in adoration. Our 
only regret was that there 


were no inscriptions to 
identify the 
subject or 
specify the 
drawing’s 
significance. 

A discovery 
of this date 
was not 
altogether 
unexpected, 
since a few 
days 

previously, 
within 
striking 
distance of 


the find, a few 
scraps of blue- 
painted pottery 
had turned up. Not 
all blue-painted 
pottery is of 
Amarna date, but 
our ceramicist, 
Dave Aston, was 
able to confirm 
that this material 
was indeed of late 
18th Dynasty 
vintage, and 
originated from an 
extremely large 
funerary vessel of 
a type familiar 
from his work in 
the New Kingdom 
necropolis at 
Saqqara. So, an 
ostracon in 
Amarna style, and 
fragments from a 
large funerary 
vessel of similar 
date in the vicinity 
of KV56. 

What could these 
finds signify? One 
possible 

explanation will be 
offered when we 
come to consider 
the results of Paul 
Sussman’s slow 
and painstaking 
clearance of the 
enigmatic KV56—a 
much older tomb, 
it seems, than previously 
recognized... NR 
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Terrainformation commences 

RADAR SURVEY 


Hirokatsu Watanabe of 
Terrainformation is a 
remarkable man. Designer of 
his own radar survey 
equipment, he has been 
responsible for some of the 
most important 
archaeological discoveries 
ever made in Peru—among 
the gold-filled royal tombs at 
Sican. In 2000, The Amarna 
Royal Tombs Project was 
fortunate to be able to benefit 
from his expertise in an 
experimental survey of the 
site. 

Assisted by Yumiko Ueno, 


our bilingual associate Project 
director, and by one of our 
best workers, Azab, Watanabe 
had his machine dragged up 
and down the Valley, checking 
and calibrating 
the equipment 
in the treache¬ 
rous, rubble- 
filled terrain 
which has 
played such 
havoc with 
geophysi-cal 
surveys here in 
the past. A 
number of 


interesting readings were 
made, which it is hoped to be 
able to follow up in due 



i 

2000 


Pasco Corporation assist with survey 

AND PHOTOGRAMMETRY 


It has been a most 
happy and fruitful 




In the survey and mapping of 
its concession in 2000, The 
Amarna Royal Tombs Project 
was able to benefit from the 
unrivalled specialist expertise 
of three Japanese 
colleagues—Seiko Kamada, 
Makoto Ueda and Masanori 
Ito—generously loaned to the 
work by the prestigious, 
Yokohama-based survey 
company Pasco Corporation. 

The bulk of Pasco’s 
archaeological survey work is 


carried out on 
‘rescue’ 
excavations in 
Japan, but the 
methods and 
techniques they 
employ are of 
course 

applicable to all 
kinds of sites in 
all parts of the 
world. 

During the two 
weeks Pasco were able to 
devote to our work they 
achieved a great deal: on 
Site 1, a photogram metric 
record was made (left) of 
the two principal 
workmen’s shelters (a 
detail, below right ) and our 
‘kitchen area’; a 
virtual-reality ’fly- 
through’ was 
produced of tomb 
KV56 (a detail 
above right, 
showing the 
original blocking 
stones and 
reproducing the 
stains left by the 
ancient fill); and 
a three- 
dimensional 


contoured plan made 
recording the condition of 
Site 2 before our excavations 
there began. 

It has been a most happy 
and fruitful collaboration, and 
we very much hope that it will 
continue. NR 



collaboration, and we 
very much hope that it 
will continue ... 
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The prime 
responsibility of the 
archaeologist is a formal 
publication of the 
results. What method 


Glass, glass, and yet more 
glass 


During required clearance 
work at the entrance to the 
tomb of Ramesses III (KV 11), 
undertaken to allow a broad¬ 
ening of the tourist path at 
this point, an unexpected 
collection of fragments of 
coloured and decorated glass 
vessels of great beauty was 
brought to light. A selection of 
these is shown right. 

Such high-quality vessels, 
probably employed as con¬ 
tainers for costly perfumes, 
are encountered infrequently 
in the Valley of the Kings. The 
greatest number originate 
from the heavily robbed tomb 
of Amenophis II (KV 35), 
which was discovered by Vic¬ 
tor Loret in 1898. By contrast, 
in the tomb of Tutankhamun 
(KV 62) elaborately decorated 
glass vessels were completely 
absent, with only a compart- 


mented wooden box elabo¬ 
rately padded with straw hint¬ 
ing at their original presence. 
As objects of great value and 
desirability, they had presum¬ 
ably been carried off by one 
or other of the two bands of 
thieves who had entered the 
tomb shortly after Tutankha- 
mun’s burial. 


Howard Carter, a serious 
connoisseur of Egyptian glass, 
had been looking forward to 
the new tomb yielding a rich 
haul of such exquisite ves¬ 
sels. His disappointment is 
reflected in the short and to 
the point comment on his 
index card for this empty box : 
’DAMN!!!’ NR 


When and how will we publish? 



of publication will 
ARTP adopt? And at 
what stage of the 


proceedings? 


The prime responsibility of the 
archaeologist is a formal 
publication of the results. 
What method of publication 
will ARTP adopt? And at what 
stage of the proceedings? 

We have given this matter a 
great deal of thought. The 
internet is clearly a cheap and 
flexible option, and we shall 
no doubt be employing our 
website to make our finds and 
results more widely known. 

For the formal paper 
publication, however, we have 
decided that the best method 
of publishing a rolling 
excavation is that adopted by 
Barry Kemp for his work on 
behalf of the Egypt 
Exploration Society at el- 
Amarna. Kemp’s situation in 
many ways mirrors our own: 
the opening up of a limited 
section of a site does not 
always permit of a definitive 
interpretation of that area—for 
the simple fact that the 


structures or features 
exposed more often than not 
continue beneath the baulks 
into areas which will perhaps 
not be excavated for some 



time to come. A definitive 
interpretation of such a site 
cannot, therefore, be 
achieved until it has been 
excavated in its entirety. 

That does not of course 
mean that no publication 
should be attempted before 
the work is completed. That 
way lies disaster. 

The format of Kemp’s 
Amarna Reports is an 
exceptionally versatile and 
informative half-way house 


between the traditional 
‘preliminary report’ and the 
final publication which, on 
large and complex sites, is so 
rarely achieved. Finds and 
features are published as 
appropriate as the excavations 
proceed (it being clearly 
understood that the 
conclusions there presented 
may change as the excavations 
develop); while specialist 
studies of the material may be 
brought out quickly as and 
when completed. 

Volume 1 of ARTP’s Valley of 
the Kings Reports is now in 
preparation, and will have 
contributions from David Aston, 
Bettina Bader, Mohsen Kamel, 
Peter Lacovara, Geoffrey 
Martin, Stephen Quirke, Ian 
Shaw, Paul Sussman, John Tait, 
Yumiko Ueno, and of course 
myself—as well as other 
associates and specialists as 
requirements dictate. 

NR 
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A Coptic ostracon 


A period in the history of the 
Valley of the Kings to which 
the general visitor has little 
exposure is that of the Roman 
domination, and during this 
time the first introduction into 
Egypt of Christianity. In fact, a 
good many of this religion’s 
early adherents chose to take 
up residence among the Val¬ 
ley’s deserted tombs, and 
they have inevitably left be¬ 
hind traces of their presence. 
These are encountered not 
infrequently today in excavat¬ 
ing the site’s upper levels, 
and generally consist of ce¬ 


ramics and texts. 
This latter class of 
find is represented 
here by a lime¬ 
stone ostracon 
(right ), still to be 
studied, which was 
brought to light 
during our 2000 
season. It carries a 
text written in Cop¬ 
tic—the latest man¬ 
ifestation of the 
ancient Egyptian 
language employ¬ 
ing Greek charac¬ 
ters. NR 



i 
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Puzzle piece (2) 


Martians land in the Valley of 
the Kings? You might well 
think so from this 
extraordinary piece ... 

The small fragment of 
limestone shown right, from 
Site 3, provides a canvas for 
one of the strangest artworks 
yet excavated by ARTP—a 
long-armed, claw-fingered and 
perhaps falcon-headed afreet 
with columns of pseudo¬ 
hieroglyphs to fore and aft. 

What date is the piece? Is it 
even ancient? 


If the carving was 
indeed produced in 
antiquity, and is not 
simply a mislaid 
tourist souvenir (we 
do find these), what 
it most brings to 
mind is a demon¬ 
figure of Roman 
times. 

Has anyone out 
there seen anything 
like it? If so, write- 
share with us your 
thoughts! NR 



... one of the strangest 
artworks yet excavated 
by ARTP—a long- 
armed ., claw-fingered 
and perhaps falcon¬ 
headed afreet with 
columns of pseudo¬ 
hieroglyphs to fore and 



Henry Salt woz ’ere! (Neferhotep too) 



One of the thrills of wandering 
the Theban hills is taking a 
welcome rest beneath a 
section of exposed cliff face- 
only to discover that you have 


not been the first to 
take advantage of that 
particular piece of 
shade. Thanks to 
graffiti, ancient and 
less so, history is 
everywhere. 

The cliffs overlooking 
the central Valley to the north 
are a particularly fruitful area 
for the graffito hunter. Here, 
in 2000, Piers Litherland and 
I rested momentarily on our 
climb up from the tomb of 


Merenptah (KV8)—at the very 
spot the outline draughtsman 
Neferhotep had paused to 
carve his name at the time 
the king’s tomb was being 
quarried; and where, in 
1818, Henry Salt had 
recorded his presence as he 
laboured, without success, to 
match the earlier, spectacu¬ 
lar achievements in the royal 
burial ground.of his one-time 
employee, Giovanni Battista 
Belzoni. NR 
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Day in, day out, from 
early in the morning 
until late in the 
afternoon, our men toil 
ceaselessly and without 
complaint... 


A MUMMY SEEN BY NAPOLEON’S 
EXPEDITION? 



One of the most celebrated 
tombs in the Valley of the 
Kings is KV11, the burial 
place of Ramesses III, which 
stood partially open to the 
curious as early as Greek and 
Roman times. From the 18th 
century on it was known as 
‘Bruce’s Tomb’, in honour of 
the Scottish traveller James 
Bruce who visited in 1768, or 
’The Harper’s Tomb’ after 
Bruce’s sketch of two blind 
harpers shown in the wall 
decoration. A trip to the Valley 



without visiting the 
sepulchre was 
unthinkable. 

At the time of Napoleon’s 
expedition to Egypt in 
1798-99 the tomb was 
explored and documented 
in a more systematic 
manner. Besides 
describing the architecture 
of KV11 and the well- 
preserved sarcophagus box, 
the Description de i’Egypte 
records within the tomb the 
presence of mummy 
remains—of which Vivant 
Denon, principal artist, 
specifically mentions ‘a small 
foot of a mummy ... no doubt 
the foot of a young woman’. 

These human remains, 
increasingly mutilated by 
souvenir hunters, seem finally 


to have been ejected from the 
tomb during a clear-out in 
1893-95, and unceremo¬ 
niously dumped in a heap to 
the east of the entrance. 

Here, in 2000, the sweepings 
of KV11 would be 
rediscovered by us—including 
what little survived of the 
mummies noted by the 
French—including the pair, 
perhaps, to that pretty little 
foot so romantically described 
by Denon. NR 


First ever fragment 
of Ramesses IV’s 

CANOPIC CHEST 

It is often believed that the smashed condition 
of the tombs in the Valley of the Kings is the 
result of tomb robbery. In fact, this is not strictly 
true—most of the physical damage we see today 
was the result of deliberate, state-sponsored 
salvage at the end of the New Kingdom (circa 
1000 BC). Not only was every trace of metal 
scraped from the burial equipment (see page 
28), but even sarcophagi and canopic chests 
were smashed to yield handy chunks which 
could be carted off for reuse. ARTP’s 
excavations at Site 3 have now yielded a large 
group of discarded fragments of these 

monuments. The 
most intriguing is 
this inscribed 
corner fragment 
from the canopic 
chest of 

Ramesses IV—the 
first of this king 
to have been 
identified, and so 
a very welcome 
addition to the 
corpus. NR 


Our workers 



One of the most important yet least heralded 
components of any dig are the Egyptian 
workmen. Day in, day out, from early in the 
morning until late in the afternoon, our men toil 
ceaselessly and without complaint. All are local, 
mostly in their late teens or early twenties, and 
often possess an innate understanding of the 
work. Some, like Abdelrahim The Singer’ and 
Mohammed Ibrahim The Strong’ {above) have 
become as much a part of the fabric of the dig 
as the archaeologists. PS 
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An archaeologist and his pipe 


Giovanni Battista Belzoni 
began his work of exploration 
in 1816 within the tomb of 
Ramesses III (KV11), from 
which he successfully 
extracted the king’s finely 
decorated sarcophagus box 
(now in Paris) and its superb 
lid (now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge). He 
evidently pitched camp close 
by—a spot stumbled upon by 
ARTP in 2000. Here, in the 
lower layers of Site 3, 
immediately to the east of the 
entrance to KV11, we 

I uncovered 
a range of 
fragments 
collected 
from 



around the Valley, 
including a telling 
group of shabti 
figures brought 
down from the 
tomb of Seth os I 
(page 19 )—of 
course, a Belzoni 
discovery. And 
scattered among 
the antiquities 
were three 
fragmentary pipe 
bowls of red clay— 
from pipes identi¬ 
cal to those seen 
in use in 
contemporary 
engravings of the 
great explorer 
(right) . NR 



i 
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The form of such wicks 
is familiar to all 


Ramesses VI sarcophagus fragments 

RECOVERED 


Horemheb’s sarcophagus 
(page 10) is not the only well- 
known monument in the 
Valley of the Kings to have 
benefited from the work of 
The Amarna Royal Tombs 
Project. Two fragments of 
basalt with remains of lightly 
incised decoration highlighted 
in yellow, excavated by ARTP 
in 2000 from Site 3 to the 
east of the tomb of Rame¬ 


sses III (KV11), have now 
been identified as long-lost 
fragments from one of the 
nest of sarcophagi prepared 
for the burial of Ramesses VI 
within tomb KV9. They were 
kindly identified by our 
American colleague Edwin C. 
Brock, a member of the 
Theban Mapping Project, who 
has for some years now been 
working on a study of post- 


Amarna royal sarcophagi in 
the Valley and is hoping 
physically to restore at least a 
proportion of them. With the 
blessing of the SCA and the 
ARTP, the principal of the 
fragments has now been 
transferred to Ted Brock’s 
care with a view to its 
welcome reintegration into 
the mother monument in due 
course. NR 


students of a indent 
Egyptian in the 
hieroglyph for ‘second 
h ’, but actual specimens 
are rarely encountered 


HOW THE ANCIENTS LIT THE WORK 



How did the ancient Egyptians 
light the work as they quarried 
deeper and deeper into the 
Theban hillside? The answer 
is: very dimly, with wicks of 
twisted linen floating in oil- 
filled pottery bowls. The form 
of such wicks is familiar to all 
students of Ancient Egyptian 
in the hieroglyph for ‘second 
h ’, but actual specimens are 
rarely encountered. Site 3, 
during the 2000 season, 
yielded two—one partly used, 


the other (right) quite 
intact—discarded or 
carelessly dropped 
by one or other 
member of the tomb- 
quarrying teams 
some three thousand 
years ago. 

Why is the use of 
such wicks not 
reflected in horribly 
smoke-blackened walls and 
ceilings? Because the linen 
was soaked before twisting in 


heavily salted water—which 
produced a bright, clean, 
sootless flame. NR 
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One of the greatest 
problems to have faced 
the A RTP is the sheer 
volume of tourists 
passing along the Valley 
path—making it 
impossible for us to dig 
beneath ... 


2002—and Yumiko finds us a 

BRIDGE 



One of the greatest problems 
to have faced the ARTP is the 
sheer volume of tourists 
passing along the Valley 
path—making it impossible for 
us to dig beneath. We’re not 
the only excavators to have 
been prevented from 
exploring beneath the Valley’s 
much-trodden paths— 
Theodore Davis and Howard 


Carter had the 
same problem. 

Now, however, 
in 2002, 
thanks to the 
quartermaster 
skills of the 
Project’s 
associate 
director, Yumiko 
Ueno (right), 
that particular 
problem has 
been solved—by means of a 
bridge. Working upon her 
contacts in Japan, Yumiko 
was able to persuade Kajima 
Corporation—a major 
construction company with 
offices in Cairo, which has 
just completed the new (and 
somewhat larger) bridge over 
the Suez Canal—to let us 
‘borrow’ a magnificent, 20 
metre assemble-on-site 


construction. This, quite 
literally, will allow us to go 
where no-one else has 
trodden—for two or three 
thousand years at least. The 
new acquisition has already 
amply proved its worth. 

So—thank you Kajima 
Corporation, its chairman Dr 
Ishikawa and, in Cairo, Mr 
Sawa and his talented team 
of engineers. Egyptology is 
very much in your debt. 

NR 



Stars for a season—excavations filmed 
for Japanese TV special 


ARTP’s principal sponsor in 2002 was TBS— 
Tokyo Broadcasting System Inc—one of Japan’s 
most important TV companies; and, in return for 
their financial support, TBS received privileged 
access to our excavations in the Valley of the 


Kings and to our team members. The results of 
the filming have already been aired—a 5-minute 
news item, a 10-minute news feature, and a 
90-minute documentary special (‘Missing 
Queen of the Sun’) outlining, in Japanese, the 
background to our work. A 
particular feature of the 
programmes, directed by 
Tetsuji Nishino and featuring 
news anchor-woman Tamaru 
Misuzu (second from right , 
talking with Andrew Lewsey), 
is a series of virtual-reality 
reconstructions of the royal 
tomb at el-Amarna and tombs 
KV55, KV56 and KV62 
(Tutankhamun) in the Valley 
of the Kings. 

Although so far the 
programmes have been 
shown exclusively on 
Japanese TV, we obviously 
hope that the principal 
feature will appear on 
Western screens too before 
so very long. NR 
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From Paul 


Monday 11 February 2002 

A pretty non-eventful day, 
although not without its 
moments... 

An interesting hour-long 
break this morning going 
round the tomb of Tuthmosis 
IV with the season’s 
cameraman, Dave Morcom 
{right), and Geoffrey Martin 
(the latter as animated and 
informed a tourist guide as 
anyone could wish for). 

The tomb has many 
interesting features, including 
the ‘dog-leg’ so typical of 18th 
Dynasty tombs, the original 
red masons’ marks on the 
ceilings, and a long hieratic 
graffito by Maya, the man who 
in the late 18th Dynasty was 
in charge of the royal 
necropolis (and whose tomb 
Geoffrey discovered at 
Saqqara some years ago). 

Among the most notable 
aspects of Tuthmosis IV’s 
tomb, however, are the 
vestiges of the ancient seal of 
the royal necropolis still 
stamped into the plaster on 
the side of the tomb chamber 
doorway. 

In ancient times the doorway 


Five o’clock 


One of the stranger 
discoveries of this past 
season (from ARTP Site 2) 
was a flake of limestone— 
another ostracon—carrying a 
simple sketch in black ink of a 
pharaoh’s head shown in the 
usual profile view. It is not in 
itself a rare class of object, or 
a rare subject-matter—until, 
that is, you look more closely. 
What is interesting about this 
piece is that, in contrast with 
his usual clean-shaven, 
ritually pure appearance, the 
king sports several days’ 
growth of facial stubble. 

Very few parallels for this 


SUSSMAN’S DIARY (4) 



would have been 
blocked with 
stones, plastered, 
and then stamped 
all over with the 
traditional design 
of nine bound 
kneeling captives 
surmounted by the 
reclining figure of 
Anubis the jackal— 
the logo adopted 
by The Valley of 
the Kings 
Foundation and 
shown in the 
margin, right. 

Now all that 
remains are vague 
traces of the seal 
impression right 
on the very edge of 
the doorway, but if 
you look closely 
you can 

nonetheless still 
make out the faint outline of 
the kneeling captives. 

‘It’s quite unique,’ said 
Geoffrey excitedly. ‘The only 
example still left in the Valley. 
Go on David, have a look.’ 

Dave came closer and 
squinted at the door frame. 
Deep concentration. A pause. 
Then he stepped back. 


‘Look like shrimps to me ...’. 

PS 

For Paul Sussman’s diaries of 
the 1998, 1999, 2000 and 
2002 seasons visit the Valley 
of the Kings Foundation 
website at 

www.valleyofthekings.org 


SHADOW 


mode of representation 
may be cited, almost all of 
Ramessid date and from 
the Valley of the Kings. 
This find-spot is 
significant, as famous 
French Egyptologist 
Christiane Desroches- 
Noblecourt recognized 
years ago. For what the 
recent ARTP sketch 
represents is not pharaoh 
on dress-down Friday, but 
a king (yet to be identified) 
in official mourning for a 
predecessor only recently 
translated to the world 
beyond. NR 
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‘It’s quite unique, ’ said 
Geoffrey excitedly. ‘The 
only example still left in 
the Valley. Go on 
David, have a look. ’ 
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New evidence for emptying 

TOMBS AT END OF NEW KINGDOM 


i 

2002 


With two new field 
archaeologists -— 


Site 4, between KV11 and 
KV57, directly beneath our 
new bridge, has proved an 
extraordinarily interesting 
area to work, and these four 
copper chisels uncovered not 
far from ‘the wall’ (see page 
29) rank among the more 
interesting of the small finds 


from this site. 

Why, you might ask, should a 
group of chisels be of 
interest? There are two 
reasons. First, although 
excavators in the Valley 
occasionally encounter the 
odd tip, broken off in use, 
complete chisels are 

extremely rare. Because of 
their material they were 
valuable items, officially 
weighed out each morning 
and weighed in each 
evening to check they had 
not been ‘clipped’ or 
switched during the shift. 
Secondly, our chisels are 
not of the quarryman type: 
from their size they are 
carpenter’s chisels. 


The 
reason 
for their 
presence 
here is 
indicated 
by other 
small finds close by: glass 
and carnelian inlays from New 
Kingdom gilded wooden 
coffins—inlays which the 
surfaces of a number of 
coffins of the period (in 
particular, that of Tuthmosis 
III) reveal to have been 
hacked off during the official 
salvage operations which took 
place in the cemetery around 
1000 BC. Clearly Site 4 was 
one of the places this 
stripping took place. NR 




Ana Tavares and 
Andrew Tewsey — 
on board for the 2002 
season, work on Site 2 
could begin in earnest ... 


Meanwhile, on Site 2 ... 


With two new field 
archaeologists—Ana Tavares 
and Andrew Lewsey—on board 
for the 2002 season, work on 
Site 2 could begin in earnest. 
First cleared by Edward Ayrton 
in 1905 but never published, 
ARTP’s hope was to recover 
by re-excavation whatever 
might be left. It was, as the 
photograph shows, a dusty 
and not altogether fruitful 


experience since the 
destruction had been 
great. Nevertheless, the 
Project was rewarded by 
a number of interesting 
finds, including what 
seems to be the 
contents of one of 
Ayrton’s finds-baskets, 
inadvertently 
overlooked and 
reburied! NR 



FOR THE WINGS OF A ... DUCK? 


Do you recall seeing those 
extraordinarily elaborate 
cosmetic containers of 18th 
Dynasty date in Cairo, the 
Met, the British Museum and 
the Louvre? Taking the form 
of a swimming girl towed by a 
duck whose wings swing back 
to reveal a hollow which once 
contained ever-so-expensive 
perfumed salve? Well, on Site 
2 in 2002 ARTP discovered a 
single wing from just such a 
luxury container, carved from 


ivory, quite 
large, and a 
very rare 
survival from 
the royal wadi. 
It is a reminder 
of the 
incredible 
artistic wealth 
this Valley’s 
many tombs 
once 

preserved. 

NR 
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NEW ROCK-CUT SHRINE FOUND 
BENEATH TOURIST PATH (SITE 4) 




What are ‘the five walls of the 
Valley’? Scholars have been 
debating for years, with little 
result, the meaning of this 
expression, which is found in 
a number of documents 
generated by the Deir el- 
Medina workforce. ARTP’s 
2002 excavations may at last 
have furnished the answer. 

As is becoming increasingly 
apparent, the ancient 
landscape of the Valley of the 
Kings bore very little 
resemblance to what we see 
today. Three thousand years 
ago the ground level was as 
much as 4 metres lower than 
it is now, with the tombs 
themselves perched above 
the path, safe from the 
occasional ravaging flash- 
flood. As a result of such 


floods, coupled 
with the vast 
earth-moving 
activities of the 
early excava¬ 
tors—Giovanni 
Belzoni, Victor 
Loret, Theo-dore 
Davis and 
Howard Carter— 
the ancient 
gullies have 
become filled 
with chippings. 

What lies below 
that scree is 
unknown, and 
surprises are not 
uncommon. 

One such 
surprise was 
unleashed at the 
end of February 
2002, at ARTP’s 
Site 4—between 
the tomb of Ramesses III 
(KV11) and the tomb of 
Horemheb (KV57), deep 
beneath the modern tourist 
path. Here, running across 
the Valley, ARTP encountered 
a solid limestone bluff, 
swinging round at the north to 
give restricted access to the 
Valley beyond. It was a 
natural checkpoint, and had 
evidently been employed as 
such—protected by guards 
whose water jars and hearth 


we uncovered, but also by the 
gods themselves, present in 
relief within a small, rock-cut 
shrine cut into this natural 
‘wall’: Amun and Horus in the 
upper register, Atum, Isis, 
Meretseger and Seth in the 
lower. And within the shrine- 
undisturbed for thirty 
centuries—a votive stela 
painted with a scene of 
adoration before the serpent 
goddess of the Theban 
mountain (see page 2). NR 


i 
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What are ‘the five walls 
of the Valley’? ... 
ARTP’s 2002 
excavations may at last 
have furnished the 
answer... 
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Wheels for the team 


The Amarna Royal Tombs 
Project has benefited 
enormously from the 
generous support of its 
sponsors. Kajima Corporation 
of Tokyo, with a branch office 
in Cairo, have for four 
seasons now furnished us 
with a Total Station—that 
extraordinarily expensive 
piece of kit which makes 
archaeological surveying 
almost (but only almost) a 
pleasure. As work on Kajima’s 
Suez Canal project has wound 
down, we have benefitted 
exponentially from the loan of 
further items of surplus 
equipment—the extraordinary 
20-metre bridge (page 26) 
which will enable us to 


Who (or what) is H.A.A.? 


I 

2002 


(Dave the Cameraman’s 
theory that the plates 
belonged, to someone 
called Howard Arter 
has not met with wide 
acceptance within the 
group.) 


Besides 
quantities of 
ancient 

objects, the re¬ 
excavation of KV56 has 
produced a mass of material 
from a somewhat less-distant 
past. Much of it is rubbish— 
we have enough plastic 
mineral-water bottles to fill a 
small supermarket—but a few 
objects which shed light on 


previous excavators and 
visitors to the Valley are of 
more interest. Fragments of 
early 20th century 
newspapers (in English, 
French, German and 
Russian), hundred year-old 
cigarette packets and 
discarded candle boxes have 
now been joined by three 
intriguing china plate 
fragments bearing the 


monogram ‘H.A.A.’. 

So far we have no idea who 
(or what) FI.A.A. might be. 
(Dave the Cameraman’s 
theory that the plates 
belonged to someone called 
Floward Arter has not met 
with wide acceptance within 
the group.) Can our readers 
perhaps offer a lead? If so, 
we’d love to hear. 

PS 




brief Friday breaks. 
Hierakonpolis and Gebel el- 
Silsila this season. Where 
next? Thanks to the good 
offices of Kajima Corporation, 
the fascinating land of Egypt 
is now our oyster. NR 


investigate 

those 

otherwise 


inaccessi¬ 
ble areas 
beneath 
the modern 
tourist 
path; and 
now (seen 
right) an 
old but 
serviceable 
Cherokee 
Jeep. 

Having a vehicle on hand 24 
hours a day makes an 
amazing difference to the life 
of the expedition—not least in 
allowing the team to explore 
further afield on those all too 


Of moulds and men 


Among the minor treasures 
belonging to The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York is 
a small, one-piece limestone 
mould presented by Theodore 
Davis either from his 
excavations among ancient 
workmen’s houses near Tomb 
55 or from between tombs KV 
18 (Ramesses X) and KV21. 
Evidently dating from 
Ramessid times, the mould 
was designed for the open¬ 
casting of simple items of 



jewellery—specifically, an 
earring and a pendant. 
Fragments of similar moulds 
have been uncovered by the 
‘Mission Siptah-Ramses X’ in 


the vicinity of KV18—and now, 
in 2002, ARTP has discovered 
another (right) among debris on 
Site 2. 

Were such moulds actually 
employed in the Valley? To date 
we have no evidence for that. 
They appear simply to have 
been carved at odd moments 
by individual members of 
pharaoh’s tomb workforce, for 
employment after hours in 
Egypt’s free-enterprise ‘black’ 
economy. NR 
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‘Gold Tomb’ dig completed 



Theodore Davis’s excavator, 
Edward Ayrton, stumbled 
upon tomb KV56 on 5 
January 1908, and it took him 
a matter of days to complete 
his candle-lit clearance. When 
he had finished, he had a 
great deal to show for the 
effort—the largest collection 
of 19th Dynasty jewellery ever 
found in Egypt: a gold circlet, 
two pairs of ear-pendants, 
three earrings, a magnificent 
gold drop-pendant necklace, 
nine gold and electrum 
bracelets, nine finger rings, 

13 plaques from a pectoral 
collar, a mass of gold and 
electrum amulets, a miniature 
silver sandal and four faience 
and calcite jars. The precise 
status of the deposit is 
another matter: beyond this 
collection of finds, Ayrton’s 
clearance told us little. 

In 1999 ARTP decided to 
apply to the SCA for 
permission to re-excavate ‘the 
Gold Tomb’, just in case a few 
more scraps of knowledge 
remained to be had. Three 
years later, the clearance— 
painstakingly carried out by 
Paul Sussman—is completed, 
and with a great deal to show 
for the effort. 

Sussman’s air at the 
completion of the work 
irresistably brought to mind a 
remark made of Ayrton 
following the discovery of 
Tomb 55: ‘His face bore the 
expression of a gentle angler 
who, having landed a big fish, 
joins his companions who 
have done no more than lose 
their tackle...’ Sussman’s 
‘fish’, however, were not so 
much large as numerous- 
more objects, of course, and 


including jewellery (see page 
19), but more especially a 
mass of new facts, figures 
and impressions which go a 
long way towards providing a 
context for the magnificent 
treasures his predecessor 
Ayrton brought to light ninety 
years previously. 

For a start, we are now fairly 
certain that KV56 was 
quarried not during the 19th 
Dynasty, as the jewellery find 
might suggest, but at the end 
of the 18th Dynasty. The 19th 
Dynasty deposit was clearly a 
secondary one. The architec¬ 
ture of the tomb is 
compelling on this 
point: the fine, 
precise cutting of 
the walls so 
characteristic of 
the period, and 
the extremely 
large shaft which 


must have been executed to 
allow the introduction of one 
or more of the huge, 
sepulchral shrines employed 
at this period. The peculiar 
stepped ground-plan of the 
chamber is particularly 
informative: it suggests that 
the chamber was originally 
intended to incorporate a 
single column—and thus the 
burial of a queen. 

Most intriguing of all, 
however, is a canopic jar 
fragment of the same fine- 
quality alabaster as the Tomb 
55 canopies and with its 
surface ground away in an 
identical manner. If original to 
the tomb, then it suggests 
strongly that KV56 was not 
only the tomb of a queen, but 
the (re)burial of an Amarna 
queen. Tiye? Nefertiti? Or 
perhaps Kiya? Time may tell. 

NR 
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Sussman’s air at the 
completion of the work 
irresistably brought to 
mind a remark made of 
Ayrton following the 
discovery of Tomb 55: 

‘His face bore the 
expression of a gentle 
angler who, having 
landed a big fish, joins 
his companions who 
have done no more than 
lose their tackle 
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Meet our 
international 
team... 


Meet the team 



Dr David Aston 
Austrian Archaeological 
Institute, Vienna 
Ceramicist 2000 



Dr Bettina Bader 

Austrian Archaeological Institute, 

Vienna 

Ceramicist 2000 



Tom Blackmore 
Administrator 1998-2002 


Cathy Giangrande 
Fundraiser 2001-2002 


_ ^ Masanori Ito 

Pasco Corporation, Yokohama 
Surveyor and photographer 2000 


Ed Johnson 

Conservator and photographer 
2002 


■ Seiko Kamada 

Pasco Corporation, Yokohama 

Mohsen Kamel 
University of California, Los 
Angeles 

Archaeologist 1998-2000, 
Associate Field Director 2002 













Tomoko Kanoshima 
Institute of Archaeology, London 
Administrator 2000 


Jiro Kondo 

Waseda University, Tokyo 
Archaeologist 1998 


Dr Peter Lacovara 
Michael C. Carlos Museum, 
Atlanta 

Archaeologist 1998 


Andrew Lewsey 
Archaeology Field Unit, Essex 
County Council 

Archaeologist and surveyor 2002 


Jenny Litherland 
Administrator 2000 


Piers Litherland 
Administrator 2000 


Elizabeth Longley 
Website Editor 2001-2002 


Professor Geoffrey T. Martin 
Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Joint Field Director 1998-2000, 
Field Director 2002 
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-jr gg David Morcom 

Photographer and cameraman 
2002 



Dr Ian Shaw 
Liverpool University 
Archaeologist 1999-2000 



Dr Mary Anne Murray 
Institute of Archaeology, London 
Archaeologist and 
Archaeobotanist 2002 



Paul Sussman 

Diarist 1998-2002, Archaeologist 
1999-2002 


■ Shin’ichi Nishiyama 

Institute of Archaeology, London 
Archaeologist 1999 



Ana Tavares 

Institute of Archaeology, London 
Archaeologist and surveyor 2002 



Tony Poulston 
Webmaster 1999-2002 



Laurence Taylor 

Administrator 1998-1999, 2002 


... drawn from 
Austria, Britain, 
Egypt, Ghana, Japan, 
Portugal, and the 
United States 


% 

_ ■ 


William Quarshie 
Cameraman 1999 



Makoto Ueda 

Pasco Corporation, Yokohama 
Surveyor 2000 



Dr Nicholas Reeves 
Myers Museum, Eton College 
Project Director 1998-2002, Joint 
Field Director 1998-2000 



Yumiko Ueno 

Institute of Silk Road Studies, 
Kamakura and Institute of 
Archaeology, London 
Archaeologist 1999-2000, 
Associate Project Director 2002 





Dr Catharine H. Roehrig 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York 

Archaeologist 2002 



Ken Walton 

Institute of Archaeology, London 
Photographer and cameraman 
2000 


Will Schenck 
Chicago House, Luxor 
Archaeological draftsman 2002 


B Hirokatsu Watanabe 

Terrainformation, Yokohama 
Geophysical survey 2000 
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A WARM THANK-YOU TO OUR 
SUPPORTERS 


The Valley of the Kings Foundation and 
The Amarna Royal Tombs Project would like to 
express their sincere thanks to the following 
individuals, foundations and companies for 
financial (A), technical (T) and other (0) support: 


AAAAA 

Tom Blackmore (1998) 

Piers Litherland (1999, 2000) 
TBS Inc, Tokyo (2002) 

AAAA 


Dr Paul E. LeRoy(1999) 

Mrs Douglas Mackessack (1999) 

Carole Mitzman (2001, 2002) 

Howard Moseley (1999) 

Arthur H. Muir Jr. (1998) 

Margaret H. Robbins (2000) 

Maurer Cavari Rolando (2000) 

Edie Scott (2001) 

Dieter Tomczak (2001) 

The Southampton Ancient Egypt Society (2001) 
The Society for the Study of Ancient Egypt, Not¬ 
tingham (2001) 

Lillian W. Wyshak (1998) 

A 


The Valley of the 
Kings Foundation 
and 

The Amarna Royal 
Tombs Project would 
like to express their 
sincere thanks to the 
following individuals , 
foundations and 
companies ... 


The Maecenas Foundation, Basel (1999) 
National Geographic Magazine, Washington DC 
(1999) 

AAA 


The Amarna Research Foundation, Arvada, 
Colorado (1999, 2000, 2002) 

James Birch (1999) 

Dr Alexandra Dees (1998, 1999, 2000, 2002) 
Catherine Dees (1998, 1999, 2000, 2002) 
Nick Harbinson (1999) 

Olive Hogg (2001) 

George B. Johnson (2000, 2002) 

Lloyd George Management, Hong Kong (1999, 

2000 ) 

Barbara G. Mertz (1999, 2000, 2002) 

Bill and Nancy Petty Foundation, Littleton, 
Colorado (1999, 2000) 

Elaine Teo (1999, 2000) 

The Tutankhamun Exhibition, Dorchester 
(1998) 

Adam Williams (1999) 

AA 


Kiki Adams (1998) 

Nigel Aiken (1999) 

Nick Allan (1999) 

Jonathan Boyer (1999) 

Michael C. Carlos Museum, Atlanta, Georgia 
(1998, 1999) 

Naoko Chiba (1998, 1999) 

The Edelman Foundation, New York (1998) 
Eton College, Windsor (1998, 1999) 

B. C. and C. B. Grigsby (2000) 

Bill Hudson (1998, 1999, 2000, 2002) 

Alan L. Jeffreys (2000) 

Dr Joseph S. Klemek (1998, 2001) 

Andrew Korner (1999) 

Yuko Koda (1998) 


The Countess Baldwin of Bewdley (1998) 

Louise S. Cavanaugh (1999) 

Lynne and John Cole (1999, 2000) 

S. W. Cross (2001) 

Fraser D. Matthews (2001) 

Digital Microsystems, Portland, Oregon (1999) 
David Moyer (2000) 

M. and L. Mottur (1998) 

T 

Fuji Film, Tokyo (1999, 2000) 

Kajima Construction, Tokyo and Cairo (1999, 
2000 , 2002 ) 

KMT A Modern Journal of Ancient Egypt (2000, 

2001 ) 

Pasco Corporation, Tokyo (2000, 2001, 2002) 
Polo/Ralph Lauren, New York (1998) 

Sony, Tokyo (1999, 2000) 

Tajima Tool Company, Tokyo (2000) 
Terrainformation, Tokyo (2000, 2001, 2002) 

O 

Austrian Archaeological Institute, Cairo (2000) 
Chicago House, Luxor (1998, 1999, 2002) 

The Egyptian Culture Center, Waseda University, 
Tokyo (1998) 

William Kerr (1999, 2000) 

Kingsley Napley, London (1998, 1999) 

Oriental Museum, University of Durham (1998, 
1999) 

Sofitel Winter Palace Hotel, Luxor (1999, 2000, 

2002 ) 

Department of Archaeology, UCLA (1998) 
University of Durham (1999, 2000, 2001, 

2002 ) 

Special thanks to John Ruffle for valuable ad¬ 
vice and support. 
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Support The Valley of the 
Kings Foundation 


The Friends of the Valley of 
the Kings Foundation was 
launched on 29 September 
2002 on the occasion 
of the first ARTP 
conference held at the 
UCL Bloomsbury 
Theatre in London 
(i report: page 36). 

The aims of the 
Friends of the VOKF 
are twofold: 

■ to broaden popular 
interest in and 
understanding of the 
Valley of the Kings 

■ to raise funds to 
contribute to the work 
of the VOKF and ARTP 
in the areas of 
excavation, documentation 
and conservation. 

Besides the satisfaction of 
helping our work happen, 
Friends will receive: 

■ the VOKF Newsletter; 

■ access to events organized 
by the VOKF and ARTP (and a 


warm welcome on site); 

■ discounts on Valley of the 
Kings-related books published 


by the VOKF, Duckworth, and 
Thames and Fludson—and all 
for an annual subscription of 
£30/€50/$50 (though larger 
donations are, of course, 
welcome). 

Membership of the Friends 
of the Valley of the Kings 


Foundation is open to all. 

Cheques, made payable to 
The Valley of the Kings 

Foundation Limited, 
may be sent to 
VOKF, PO Box 
29798, London, 

NW3 5FT. 

Payments by bank 
transfer may be 
made in favour of: 
The Valley of the 
Kings Foundation 
Limited, account no. 
30462403, Barclays 
Bank, 30 High 
Street, Windsor, SL4 
IPG, bank sort code 
20-97-09. Please 
post a copy of the 
transfer to VOKF, PO 
Box 29798, London, NW3 
5FT. 

Membership of the Friends 
of the Valley of the Kings 
Foundation is open to all, and 
runs from 1 April each year. 

Do join us. 


i 


Besides the 

satisfaction of helping 
our work happen, 
Friends will receive: 

■ the VOKF 
Newsletter; 

■ access to events 
organised by the 
VOKF and ARTP 
(and a warm welcome 
on site); 

■ discounts on Valley 
of the Kings-related 
books published by 
the VOKF, 
Duckworth, and 
Thames and 
Hudson... 


For our friends in 
the United States 

Those supporters of The Amarna Royal Tombs 
Project who live in the United States are able to 
benefit from the tax-exempt status of the 
University of Durham, to which The Amarna 
Royal Tombs Project is affiliated through its 
director, Nicholas Reeves, Honorary Fellow in 
the Oriental Museum. 

US contributions, made out in favour of The 
American Foundation for the University of 
Durham Inc’ and clearly labelled as intended for 
The Amarna Royal Tombs Project may be 
addressed to: 

The American Foundation for the University of 

Durham 

104 West St 

PO Box 551 

Annapolis 

MD 21404-0551 

USA 
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The Valley of the Kings Foundation 

PO Box 29798 
London 
NW3 5FT 

vokf@aol.com 

www.valleyofthekings.org 


The Valley of the 
Kings Foundation 
is home to 
The A.marna 
Koyal Tombs 
Project, 

the first expedition 
to break new 
ground in the 
Valley of the 
Kings since 
Howard Carter 
and the discovery 
of the tomb of 
Tutankhamun. 

Please support this 
important work! 


And a 

ALL ... 


GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY 


On September 29, 2001, University College 
London’s Bloomsbury Theatre played host to a 
sell-out, day-long conference on ARTP’s first four 
season’s of work. With eleven richly illustrated 
and fact-filled lectures, moving footage, and 
recordings, the audience was not disappointed. 

Professor Geoffrey Martin opened the day with 
a survey of the Royal Tomb at el-Amarna and of 
Carter’s work in the Valley of the Kings. 

Following on from this, Dr Nicholas Reeves laid 
out compelling evidence for further Amarna 
royal burials in the central portion of the Valley, 
later speaking on ARTP’s work within KV56 (‘the 
Gold Tomb’) and drawing attention to that 
tomb’s possible use as a cache in the 
immediate post-Amarna period. 

The importance of stratigraphy for 
understanding the history of the Valley was 
explained by Dr Ian Shaw. Archaeologists 
Mohsen Kamal and Yumiko Ueno then detailed 
the results of their fascinating work at Belzoni’s 
campsite and within the ancient workmen’s 
settlements—followed by an extremely 
informative discussion by Professor John Tait of 
Coptic activity on the site. Professor Martin’s 
talk on the figured ostraca and graffiti was 
followed by a lecture by Dr Stephen Quirke on 
the hieratic ostraca, before Nicholas Reeves 
brought the proceedings to a close. 

All in all a great success! EL 
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From the archives: Howard Carter on 

THE EVE OF DISCOVERY 


Letter from 
Howard 
Carter to 
his 

sponsor, 
the fifth 
Earl of 
Carnarvon, 
27 

December 
1920 
(Dept of 
Ancient 
Egypt, 
British 
Museum): 
...The 
small 

lateral valley [between the tombs of Ramesses 
II and Ra messes VI] is now finished—results nil I 
regret to say , and I am now continuing 


southwards—actually at this moment round the 
tomb (No. 9) of Ramses VI. 

I have had two terrible disappointments. At the 
end of the lateral valley I thought we found a 
tomb which proved to be a natural cutting. And, 
just below Ramses VI—very fine stone masonry 
carefully plastered, like the superstructure of 
another tomb. This last proves , though not yet 
fully uncovered , to be an elaborate dwelling 
place for some chief-of-the-workmen. At any 
rate that it is a tomb now seems improbable— 
another day will tell me. 

We are working in untouched stuff so one 
never knows what may come—I hope a hundred 
times something good... 

Impatient with the results, the excavator 
moved on. But he was destined to return. 
Reopening work at the site two years later, on 4 
November 1922 a step was uncovered. The 
elusive Tutankhamun had been found. NR 




















